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healed, Melbourne told Disraeli that Stanley would be
the next Whig Premier and might hold office as long as
Walpole. But Stanley left the Whigs for ever in 1834,
and when Lord Althorp succeeded his father in the
same year, Lord John Russell stepped into his place as
leader of the House of Commons, His rise was due,
not to personal ascendency or commanding eloquence,
but to the influence of a great name and lineage, to his
own invincible tenacity of purpose, to his brilliant
conduct of the Reform Bill, and to his sympathy with
the popular cause. Circumstances had removed his
chief rivals from his path. Stanley and Graham, his
only possible competitors, had seceded from the Whig
party. Lord Howick, the son of Lord Grey, was his
equal in capacity and perhaps his superior in states-
manship, but he was not the man to lead a party.
Inflexible, austere, contentious, and uncompromising,
Lord Howick lacked the authority of his father's age
and experience, nor was he endowed with those arts and
gifts which are indispensable to parliamentary manage-
ment. Thus for more than ten years Lord John Russell
became Peel's chief antagonist in the House of Commons,
and for more than twenty years his was the dominant
voice in the counsels of the Whig party.
Sir James Graham was a man who might, perhaps,
have aspired to the leadership had he not parted from
the Whigs on the question of the Irish Church and
associated his political fortunes with those of Stanley.
He was a man of great capacity, a powerful and per-
suasive speaker, a capable administrator, a statesman of
insight and resource. But his mind was cast in too
speculative a mould for the broad affirmations and